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HOPE FOR AFRICA. 
A DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW-YORK, JuLY 21, 1861. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN, 
RINCIPAL OF THE ALEXANDRIA HIGH SCHOOL, MONROVIA, LIBERIA, 


Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God."’—Psaum lxvill. 31, 


Tue continent of Aftica occupies an important geographical 
position. It lies between two great oceans—the highways of 
the principal portions of commerce. It contains twelve mil- 
lions of square miles, with a population of one hundred and 
sixty millions. 
importance, it has lain, until a comparatively recent period, 
shrouded from the view of the inhabitants of other portions of 
the earth, 

While the spirit of adventure has opened up the most unin- 

siting parts of Europe; while Asia, with ite impenetrable jun- 
sle wand ferocious animals, has been traversed from one end to 
the other; while the ancient and mighty forests of America 
ave fallen before the power of enterprise and the charm of civil- 
cation—the highest peak of the Rocky Mountains scaled, the 
Andes and the Cordilleras measured ; while the distant isles of 
the sea have been visited and occupied by intelligence, industry, 
and enterprise ; while the cold and barren, and almoat inaccessible 
regions of the earth have been approached and explored as far as 
human beings are found—Afriea, lying in the very pathway of 
commerce, offering as many inducements to the seekers after 
scientific knowledge as any other land, presenting as numerous 
objects for the labors of the philanthropist as any other country, 
has been passed by by the traveler and the philanthropist, and 
the civilized world has been left to entertain at best but the 
most vague and unsatisfactory conjectures as to the character of 
the country, aud the condition of its inhabitants. 

‘To the majority of civilized and enlightened men, Africa is 
hardly ever made a subject of earnest thought. Various inter- 
ests of more immediate concern crowd out thoughts of a land 
which is spoken of, perhaps, only when instances of degradation, 
ignorance, and superstition are referred to. The other portion 
of the civilized world, who think and speak of Africa, are di- 
vided in their views and feelings with regard to that land, and 
in the motives which actuate them to be at all interested. 
Some regard it as a place with which a lucrative trade may be 
“ driven :"’ where the articles of commerce, palm-oil, o am-wood, 
ivory, and other rare productions may be obtained, These 
speak of Africa only im connection with these things. All 
their interests in the land are of a commercial nature. Others, 

ith souls more sordid and hearts more avaricious, who are 

yver once troubled by avy sentiment of humanity, are interest- 
d in Africa only as a scene for plunder and carnage. From 
these, Africa has had the most frequent and the most coastant 
visits, during the last three centuries. They have spread all 
along the coast of that peninsula—formerly the abode of peace 
and plenty, of industry and love—“arrows, firebrands, and 
death.” In their pursuit of blood—* not beasts’, but haman 
gore’ —they have scattered desolation, and misery, and degrada- 
tion into all parts of the land whither they have had access ; so that 
not unfrequently has it occurred that some unfortunate and lonely 
sutlerer, standiog amid a scene of desolation, having escaped the 
crue! chase of the slaver, whose ruthless hands have borae away 
his relatives and acquaintances, has earnestly cursed civilization, 
and has solemnly prayed, as he has stood surveying the melan- 
-holy relics of his home, that an insurmountable and impenetra- 
ble barrier-—some wall of mountain height—might be erected, 
between his country and all civilized nations, 

Only a few, very few, have regarded Africa as a land inbab- 
ited by human beings, children of the same common Father, 
travelers to the same judgment-seat of Christ, and heirs of the 
same awful immortality. These few have endeavored to 
hold up that land as the object of the sympathy, the labors, and 
the prayers of the Christian world. They have held her up as 
the victim of unfortunate circumstances, which have operated 
against her progress, and prevented her from keeping pace, in 
the march of human improvement, with other and more favored 
vortio® of the earth, These few have endeavored, and are 
now endeavoring to awaken a deeper interest in that land. 
Through their noble efforts, that forgotten country is becoming 
better known. Its inhabitants are receiving more of the sym- 
pathy of the enlightened portion of mankind ; and efforts are 

raking to introduce among them the blessiags of civilization 
ind Christianity—to’ accelerate the day when “ Ethiopia shall 
tretch out her hands unto God.” 

Bat there are adversaries. There are those who have no 
ympathy to bestow upon the African. His complexion and 

- furnish to them conclusive reasons why he should be ex- 

ed from their benevolence. They wish nothing to do with 

Voeir charities, when the negro is mentioned, immedi- 
vact. Their Christian love is ample enough to em- 
ye, and other countries inhabited by the Cauca 


But, notwithstanding its physical and relative | @ospel 
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sian, but it can go oo further. Upon other braaches of the 
human family they look down with arrogance and contempt. 
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Men are, to a great extent, the creatures of the ciroumstances 
in which they live. Very often, what they achieve depends less 
upon their personal qualities than upon surrounding influences. 
The African forms no exception to this rule. Between him and 
other men there is not that difference which some bave 





might not send the representative of heathenism. Africa is the 
privileged country ; an African follows Jesus. Ob ! the dark- 
ness of many generations seem scattered ; and | rejoice in the 
assurance that the land of slaves shall be the home of freedom, 


the home of Christianity.” * 
Some have been inclined to regard Africa as a 


and culture. But do not such feelings prove 
nected rather closely with those remOte ages 
of one’s clan or tribe or district formed 
benevolent operations ? Does not their conduct 
mind those who meet them of their iatimate relations 
barbarcus past? Are they not sadly deficient of 
nanimous and noble liberality whieh Christianity 
spire, when it declares that of “ove blood God bath 
the nations of the earth '” 


jonpts te domed Ss Degraded sardliode | thatthe ea 
diction uttered by Noah—evidenitly against the descendants 
Canaan, and which has long since received its fulfillment— 
lowe the African race ; and that, therefore, all efforts to elevate 
them will be unavailing. Yet some of these persons to 
believe in the and elevating power of the Gos- 
pel. They will declaim long and loudly, upon the efficiency of 
Obristianity to redeem and dignify man—to spread, wherever 
he goes, light and liberty, and the blessings of an exalted civili- 
zation. But, in their minds, Africa seems to form an exoep- 
tion. The promises in the Bible of the universal prevalence 
of righteousness and truth, are not far-reaching enough to affect 
her case. The ignorance, degradation, and misery of the land are 
so deep and revolting, as to bafile the recuperative power of the 
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doomed land, 
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true the words of the poet !— 
“Alas! what differs more than mau from man ? 
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The African, then, is in the rear of the European, not because 
of any essential difference existing in their nature, bat only on 
of differing circumstances. In consequence of various 
influences to which | have already adverted, rendering the coast 
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has been deprived of the intercourse of the civilized and enlight- 


ened world, 


Until very recently, the country was not known beyond its 
mar time frontiers. And in keeping with the genera! disposi- 


But the Lord, whose ways are not as our ways, and whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, has declared that the earth 
shall be filled with his knowledge, as the waters cover the 
sea. Glorious truth! The salvation which Christ has pur- 
chased for us is a ‘common salvation.” It is confined neither 
to countries nor races, It knows no limits. All complexions, 
all classes and conditions are equally within the sphere of its 
operation. “Go ye into all the world,” said the Divine Au- 
thor of the salvation, “and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Its applicability is universal, All the accessible do- 
minions of the world may be blessed by it. It will rectify all 


has ever been found, whicb, by its own unaided efforts, by some 
powerful inward impulse, has arisen from barbarism and degra- passed 


dation to civilization and respectability. It is very true that the | streams of fires supplied from it fell into the sea. The country 
circumstances of some nations or communities have been more| was impassable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly 
favorable than those of others, for receiving and retaining and | thence, being much terrified ; and, passing on for four days, we 
disorder, banish every vice, loose every bond, and, having eradi- | improving upon the elements of civilization. But there is nothing | discovered at night a country full of fre. In the middie was « 
cated the causes of all the sins and sorrows and sufferings of | in race or blood, in color or hair, that imparts susceptibility of} jofiy fire larger than the rest, which seemed to touch the stars.” 
the human family, it will spread righteousness and truth, har-|improvement to one people over another, Kaowledge, which | This surpasses ever ‘hose terrible pictures which children, in their 
mony and peace, liberty and love, over the whole face of this | lies at the basis of all human progress, came from heaven. It| florid imaginations, are accustomed to draw of that land. 
sin-stricken globe, ‘These are the glorious and wide-spread re-| must be acquired ; it is not innate. The mind left to itself from 
sults which Christianity promises to achieve. And who will| infancy, without the means of culture, remains, if not blank, 
dare tosay that Africa will not participate in these general bless- 
ings ? Who will dare to affirm that Africa will remain in her 
gloom, when the glory of the Lord shall have filled the whole 
earth ? 

But if these promises be considered too general, there are 
passages in the word of God, there are promises and types 
which have epecial reference to Africa. ‘ Behold Philistia and 
Tyre, with Ethiopia; this man was born there. The labor 
of Egypt, and merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, 
men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and they shall be 
thine.” And the words of the text: ‘ Princes shall come 
out of Egypt. Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.” No one that remembers the reference in the Scripture 
to the skin of the Ethiopian, will doubt that these prophecies 
belong to the negro. We see the eunuch of Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, going on his way rejoicing, because believ- 
ing in Jesus ; and we seem to have a pledge of Africa’s evan- 
gelization, When the wicked ‘Herod was plotting the murder 
of the infinite Redeemer of mankind, an angel appeared to 
Joseph in a dieam, and said: “ Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into the land of Egypt" —into 
the land of Egypt, x Avatoa. Africa, in the providence of 
God, according to the declarations of prophecy, was the land 
chosen to shelter the Saviour of the world. If, in the hour of 
his danger, Africa was the chosen asylum from the cruelty of 
his royal enemy ; if, in the hour of his affliction, he sought a 
refuge in that land, will he not now, in the day of her trial 
and her affliction, remember her? Was not his flight to, and 


soil, then, must be cultivated, if we expect to reap a harvest of} that many of the tales in circulation about 
any value. So with the mind. The intellectual plough and rake | foundation, to assist in giving them ourrency 
must be used, and the good seed introduced. Knowledge must away com petition. Can any wonder, in view 


be imparted. As one man learns it from another, so nation | stances, that Africa still lags behind in the march of human im- 
learns it from nation. Civilization is handed from one peop'e to provement t 


another, its great fountain and source being the great God of the/” 4.4 when, with these things, we take into consideration the 


lar and thorough! anized which have been 
Those nations that are foremost in civilization and science Se to base tach he ADMD ans Go Gti Gneanaens 
were once in abject degradation. No one in the days of Owsar or obstacles which have been thrown into the way of his advance- 


Tacitus could ever have predicted that the barbarism and savage ment by the avarice and wickedness of men, do we not rather 
wildness of the Germans would give place to the learning, r@-| . der that he is no lower down in barbarism? Do we not 


finement, and culture which the people now exhibit, When rather wonder that an of this 
y portion people should have made 
Cicero pronounced the Britons uefit for slaves, who would have progress in civilization, in literature, and in science f 


ventured to affirm, without appearing to insult the understanding Shall we here tell you of the sufferings which the slave-trade 
of men, that that people would become one of the leading powers has entailed upon them? Shall we tell you of their sorrows in 


of the earth? “ Nothing,” says Mr. Macaulay, “in the early the countries of their captivity! Oh! we would not harrow 

existence of Britain, indicated the greatness which she was the feelings of this audience with tales of woe. ah ae ahd 
destined to attain.’ Now, I would ask, if it be true that there refer to slavery and the slave-trads. Those names alone are suf- 
and if that ability, as some would intimate, exists in those which 


have already risen, why did the Britons, when Greece and) 42. of human history. To recount the barbarities which the 
Rome flourished in all their grandeur, remain insignificant and| Cy ristian nations of Europe and of America have inflicted, and 
unknown! Why was not that self-civilizing power exhibited by| 1. sow inflicting upon the negro, 
sojourn in that land, a token of hisfavor? Driven from Asia,|them, which many now look for in the Africans? Nor are they should be written with tears instead of on 
the land of bis birth, from among his own people, that land,| Africans the only people that have remained stationary in these cloth instead of parchinent.” We refer “a ° 
now down-trodden, gave him welcome. And if it be true that| latter days of multiplied facilities for improvement. There are physical annoyances, and diabolical tortures, and 
to as many as received him, he gave power to become the sons| many tribes in whose veins courses the renowned Caucasian blood, usages, to which, in the countries of their exile, they 
of God, may not Africa, though she did not then receive him | sunk to-day in a degradation as deep, and in gn ignorance as pro- subjected, but also to those deeper wrongs whose tendency 
in that higher and more spiritual sense, expect to share in the} found as any tribe in Africa. If civilization is inborn in the Oau-| 10. to dwarf the soul, to emesculate the mind. You have, per- 
privilege of becoming « child of God? Will he not yet, im | casian, as some affirm ; if it is indigenous to all the countries which | 1... road the narrative of African sufferings ; but paipfally in 
his migbt, as King of kings, and Lord of lords, gird on his | heinhabite,why are the tribes to which we have referred, no farther 
sword, and ride through that land, conquering and to con.| advanced? Ought not every land which Caucasians inhabit, (0) ..itj¢ There are a thousand little evils which can never 
quer | Will he not overtura, as he is alresd'y begianing to do, | be in a high state of civilization ° But many ate far from such | 4, aregsed. There is a sorrow of the heart, with which 
and overtura and overturn, until be establish his kingdom |sstate. Look at the regions of Siberia, of Lapland. Look at | stranger cannot intermeddle. There ave secret agonies known 
there? Yes; we take it, that as he suffere! in Africa in the| the peasantry of many of the countries of Europe. Why are) sly to God, which are far more acute than any external tortures. 
days of bis humiliation, he will yet reiga is that land in bis | they so far down in the scale of civilization? And look at those| —), it ig not the smiting of the back, until the earth is orim- 
glory, countries in the south of Europe, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, | 064 with streams of blood; it is not the 

But there is an ampler prophecy still—a more express|*®4 Portugal, which formerly flourished, and contained withio | yiao, 
“Let us go,” to quote the language of Mr, Melvili, | *emselves all the i 
“and look on the Redeemer as he toils towards Calvary. Who| They have sadly degenerated. They are comparatively insig- 
is it that, in the ordering of Providence, has been appointed to|Bificant. Why did not their Caucasian nature, if it did not urge 
them onward to higher attainments, keep them in the same lead- 


ars 


Free 


of human 


keenest sufferings that a people can undergo. Oh! no; these 
affect only the outward man, and may leave untouched the ma- 


meaning was one of the sons of Africa selected to bear the cross + The sun shines with the same power and glory ; the | upon the African. 
after Christ, and thus to fill a post to which the martyrs and | °O# moves on with the same soft and silvery sweetness; the) But mark the providence of God in the case of this people 
cetman el cone oop Settee have counted it their] #7 7 48 beautiful and bright as when Homer and Virgil felt) 759 very means which to all human seemed calcu 


life has been remarkably intense ; they still retain io uedimin- 
ished vigor their integrity as a people. 

And, as if im fulfilment of a Divine plan, some are beginning to 
return to their fatherland from the house of their bitter pilgrim. 
age, laden with the blessiogs of Christianity and civilizution, 
and are successfully introducing them among their benighted 
brethren. Liberia, the region of Africa which these pioneers 
inhabit, insignificant though it may be among the nations of the 
earth, is an important spot on that continent. It is a centre 
whence is begigning to radiate to different points of that Tand 
the light of Christianity. There are fifteen thousand civilized 
and Christianized Africans striving to accomplish the twofold 
work of establishing and maintaining an independent nationality, 
and of introducing the Gospel amoag untold millions of unevan- 
gelized and barbarous men. Their residence on that coast of 
only thirty years has already brought to pass important and 
salutary revolutions in the condition of that portion of Africa. 

Liberia has resisted the influence of heathenism. She 
has stood her ground against the encroachments of a superstition, 
which, considering the general character of her citizens, she was 
but little prepared to meet. She has completely, in all her fee- 
bleness, annihilated the slave trade along seven huadred miles 
of coast. Before the establishment of that little Republic, the 
in all the extent of country now within our jarisdiction, and under 
our influence, were perpetually harassed by the incursions of 
those monsters in buman form, the slave-traders. They could 
feel secure at no time, War! war! war! and carnage were 
continually the ery, and every nook and corner were made to 
tremble. Young and old, male and female fell victims to the 
heartless marauders. Those who escaped did so only by fleeing 
from the neighborhood of the slave-huaters to the thickets and 
swamps——to the wilder and safer neighborhood of leo and 
boa constrictors. Bat, blessed be God, a different state of things 
now exists. 

When, forty years ago, the small band of eighty colored per- 
sons settled on Cape Mesurado, far away, near five thousand 
miles across the sea, from the place of their birth, in a strange 
and insalubrious climate, surrounded by hostile tribes and other 
unpropitious influences, owning only a few acres of land, no one 
would have supposed that in less than forty years, in the life- 
time of some of the first settlers, that people would so enlarge 
and spread themselves, so extend their influences, as to possess 
over 50,000 square miles of territory, holding under their juris- 
diction over two hundred thousand souls. Tribes which, when 
they first landed on those shores, could easily have overwhelmed 
them and swept them into the sea, they now compel to cease 
intercourse with the slave-trader, to forget their mutual feuds in 
obedience to Christian law, and to cease from wars and blood- 
shed. They induce them, instead of the awoid, to use the 
ploughshare, and instead of the spear, the pruniog-hook. And 
this influence is growing. Liberia is known and respected for 
hundreds of miles in the interior; and by the contact which is 
every day occurring between traders and transient visitors from 
the far interior, and the civilized Liberians, our influence is going 
out in all directions, and a great work is being accomplished in 
this part of Africa. 

But you may ask for positive advancement in the Republic of 
Liberia. You may point me to the progress of this country, 
You may point me to the physical revolutions which Anglo-Saxon 
genius has produced over all this land. You may bid me look 
at the various appliances of civilization, and you may ask, Can 
Liberia show any thing like these ’ 

In reply, I might point you to numerous physical changes io 

Liberia, I might point you to numerous instances of de- 
cided improvement in the physical aspect of that portion of 
Africa. But I now choose to refer you to the moral work that 
has been accomplished. I point you to barbarism encroached 
upon and overcome; to carnage and bloodshed arrested ; to 
peace produced among belligerents ; to confidence and security, 
comfort and happiness restored ; to lawful traffic taking the place 
of unlawful; and I ask whether the triumphs of love over 
hatred, the triumphs of peace over war; the triumphs of bu. 
manity over barbarism and outrage ; the triumphs of Christianity 
over heathenism, be not entitled to at least as much respect as 
the triumph of physical agencies over the face of nature? I do 
not know of any other place in the world, where fifteen thousand 
persons are doing so important a work as those fifteen thousand 
Liberians. © that they may have the wisdom to comprehend 
the responsibility of their position, and the grace to discharge the 
duties it involves | 

The landhia gradually opening. The portals which have been 

kept closed through all the historic ages by the repulsive inhos- 
pitality of mature, are yielding to the enterprise, the greed 
of trade, and the missionary zeal of the nineteenth century. 
Barth in the east and north, Livingstone in the south, have 
brought before the world treasures of information with regard to 
that land. Seymour and Sims, citizens of Liberia, on the west 
have rendered valuable service. Explorations in various sections 
of the country are now going ov, From almost every point of 
the compass, expeditions are proceeding to the interior of the 
continent. Soon the mysteries of the land will be unfolded to 
the gaze and contemplation of an astonished world. These are 
the preliminaries to that great event which is predicted ia the 
text, “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands unto God.” 

We have endeavored carefully to examine this glorious and 
oft cited passage in the original Hebrew ; and it has oceurred to us 
that the passage might have been literally rendered, “ Ethiopia 

shall swdden/y stretch out her hands unto God.” The idea 
contained in the verb fariéz, rendered, “ shall soon stretch out,” 
does not seem to refer so much to the time as to the manner of 
the action predicted. The first meaning of the verb is to run; 
so it is rendered in Paalm exix. 32: “I will rem in the way of 
thy commandments ;” and in Jeremiah xxiii, 31: “I have not 
sent these prophets, yet they van,” etc. In the Hiphil form, the 
form which occurs in the text, the verb means to cause to run ; 
or to lead on hastily, to doa thing quickly before the occurrence 
of any obstacle; hence, suddenly. Geseniva, the distinguished 
German phbilologist, translates the passage, “ Ethiopia shall let 
her hands make haste to God.” 


uf adventure. and endurance, and suffering for the sake of enlarging the sphere 
of buman knowledge, entitle any to be num among the benefactors of 


Mankind 












give 

fancy that there will never be the inauguration 

> Why should men at any time venture unqualified 
opioions on watters im which the intellectual vision is necessa- 
rily bounded, and with regard to which experieuce so abundantly 
shows they cannot arrive at conclusions altogether free] that the 
from error, however extensive the induction upon which they | forth her God |” 
base their reasonings? The problem of African disenthralment| Have the black men of the United 
mo apreeiphy arbre ngayon ag ingenuity to solve. | this work ! There lies the land of 
othing Omniscience could so lay down the premises | beauty and glory—a country well-watered everywhere 
for reasoning upon this important subject, as to secure a result en- | garden of the Lord—a country of hills and valleys, 
tirely free from error. Can the most acute and far-reaching | brooks, of fields and plains. 











mind the antecedents and concomitants of that remark- 
able period a nation shall be born in aday? We may now 
be upon the very eve of events which are to usher in the redemp- 
tion of Africa, The time, yea,the set time to favor Africa, may 
be just about to break upon us in all its glory. And it may be 
that centuries form the interval which lies between us and the 
desired consummation. We cannot tell ; though from the signs 
of the times, we feel justified in taking a hopeful rather than a 
desponding view. 

The success which has already attended the efforts to civilize 









































































out upon that debased 


and Christianize that dark land gives encouraging promise of a 
future. 


“ Within the last twenty-five years, more than one hundred 


Christian churches have been organized in that country, and up- 


wards of fifteen thousand hopeful converts have been gathered 


into those churches, Nearly two hundred schools are in full 
operation in connection with these various missions, and not less 
than sixteen thousand pative youths are receiving a C bristian 
training in those schools at the present moment. More than twen- 
ty different dialects have been studied out and reduced to writing, 


into many of which large portions of sacred Scripture, as well as 


other religious books, bave been translated, printed, and circulat- 
ed among the people; and we are, no doubt, in the bounds 
of truth and probability, when it is assumed that some know!- 
edge of the Christian salvation has been brought by direct and 
indirect means within the reach of at least Give millions of im- 
mortal beings, who had never before heard of the blessed name 
of the Saviour. 


“Bright Christian lights now begin to blaze up at intervals, 


along a line of sea-coast of more than three thousand miles, 
where unbroken night formerly reigned. The everlasting Gos- 
pel is now preached in Kumasi and Abomi, the capitals respect- 
ively of Ashantee and Dahomey, two of the most barbarous 
kingdoms on the face of the earth, Christian missions are 
now being established all over the kingdom of Yoruba, a land 
once wholly given up to the slave-trade and bloodshed. Along 
the banks of the far interior Niger, where the bones of the 
great African traveler have slumbered for half a century, Christ- 
ian lights are springing up in the track of the exploring expedi- 
tion. 
only for being one of the chief seats of the foreign slave-trade, 
but for the unparalleled cruelties and barbarities of its 


At Old Calabar, a place renowned in former times, not 


the Gospel is not only preached, but the Spirit of God is poured 
people. The Gospel has recently gen 
proclaimed by our own (Presbyterian) missionaries from Corisco, 


on the heights of the Sierra del Orystal Mountains, to a people 
who had not only never before heard it, but who themselves 
were unknown to the Christian world until within a few years 
past. When all these things are taken into consideration, every 
discerning mind must see at once, that a footing of immense 
advantage las already been acquired; and if present measures, 
with such modifications as may be suggested by experience, are 
followed up, in dependence upon Divine aid, the time is not far 


distant when the light of the Gospel shall reach the darkest 
and most remote corner of that great continent.’’* 


There is a strong probability that the progress of truth in 
Africa will be rapid and sudden. The missionary does not en- 


counter there, as in Asia, any formidable superstition to be 
battered down. Though the people acknowledge the existence of 
good and bad spirits, they have no system of religion protected 
by the sanction of a hoary antiquity ; so that the work of evan- 
gelization need not be commeneed by the slow process of under- 
mioing ancient and venerable systems of belief. The missionary’s 
hardest work is to check the downward currency of the affections, 
to beget thoughtfulness on the subject of reltgion, to instill 
ideas of religion into the mind, His work is more constructive 
than destructive. He has nothing to demolish ; he has only to 
arrange his materials, and proceed to build. 

We look for great things in Africa during the next five-and- 


should it be regarded as impossible for the moral night 
has so longrested upon that land, to give place to 
day? If the Lord has declared that Ethiopia shall 
stretch forth her hands unto God, why should we be 
limit him in his power? Is there any thing too 
Lord? If be be Almighty, if he can create at all, if 
bring a single atom of matter from the abyss of 
into existence, then what can he notdo? He only and 
it is done ; he commands, and it etands fast; he spake, and the 
confusion of chaos was hushed, and the world—the 
cosmos—came forth with all its symmetry and grandeur. 


i} 


impossible for him to bring order out of the moral and 
lectual chaos of that land ! 
If the men who are skeptical as to the rapid 

civilization of Afriea,could only catch the hum of the 
schools scattered in various portions of that land ; could they only 
hear the earnest appeals of leading men amony various tribes 
for Christianity and its teachings ; could they hear, as we bear, 
who live on that barbarous coast, the murmurings of the foun- 
which are 


“Brey pleases, 

aud man ts vile.” 

There it lies also in its spiritaal desolation—millions of your 
brethren in the most awful destitution. Have you, O ye chil. 
dren of Africa, no tear to shed, no sympathy to bestow, no ef. 
fort to put forth for your gray-haired parents in sorrow and afflic- 






in that and which experience proves Jas, Booman, Esq, New-York. Hom, Samu: A. Foors, Geneve 
fitted a This all. ed = yams Rr. Pusat Ds Wo DD How York Bev. F. Hawes D., Now-York. 

important yours, Pes.imenvrsen, New- Jersey. . 4, BP. Donem, D. D.. Bow. York. 
men go there ; they wither and die. You were brought away by eee ete Sumas Cane, Oy. fromanaienes. 
= I of Providence, doubtless, that you might be pre- | Gsoscn Doveuam, Douglas Farms, I. L arts — 
pared and fitted to return and instruct your brethren. If you Men. BB. Worvonen Santegs tr. Maou, Now-Yor 
turn away from the work to which Providence evidently calls Sunssen, Son Sune. ve Sapam, © ©. Hon Sass, 
you, with the selfish hope of elevating yourselves in thie country, nse Keene Ba Mn gl yo pn 

Howe, Moses Auien, Beq., Now-¥ 
ee ee Scenes Ries ny “wh se which Taeader Gon. Haunsos Pun, Noe York. cay yy tems tha 
most serious conviction, that there will be no real prosperity chu cates 0 Geen oe 
: » New-York. 

among the Africans in this land, no proper respect shown them Becording Seoretary. 
by the dominant race, so long as they persist, as a mass, in ig- JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Now-York. 


noring the claims of Africa upon them. All their efforts at self. 


Treasurer. 
elevation here which shall leave Africa out of the question, will CALEB SWAN, Keg, New-York. 


be as “ sowing to the wind.” Faawow Haus, Esq. —a 
It is gratifying to find, however, that there has been, during H. M. Goumsmpveian, Eeq. ©. W. Frain, Bag. 


Navsanie. Haypen, Bag. 
W. B. Wapewoon, Esq. 


Rev. J. L. Wauseon, D. D 


the last few years, a decided change forthe better in the feelings @. P. Duosway, Boy, 


of many towards Africa. Formerly, those who rose up among Ren 6 B. Sammee, Rev. 3. B. Welasn, D. D 
the colored people of this country to plead for African civilisa. ca +7 
tion by her own descendants, were denounced as traitors, and leaso T. Barre, Keg D, D. Writiamson, Keg 
were often in danger of being stoned as enemies to the peace and oi poate y ley 
prosperity of their brethren. But now some of the leading yy Anson G. Broken, Ks 
men among you are taking large views of duty, and no longer aan S eae ) ty Ranma 4 
consider it « mark of weakness to plead for the evangelization of} bu Roma. ty py ar 


millions of souls by their brethren in this land, They no longer | ——— 
consider it disgraceful to urge colored men of intelligence and DU CMAILL UY, 

enterprise to turn their attention to Africa. We have read this work of travels, just issued from the press 
It has pleased Almighty God, in late years, as I have en-| of the Harpers, with inereasing interest to the end. We have 
deavored to show, to make interesting openings for the introduc-| no hesitation in saying, that in fortitude, courage, endurance, 
tion of the Gospel into that land. Scores of doors which, a few | and success, Chaillu will rank with Livingstone among the tra- 
years ago, were strongly bolted, are now, by the Divine agency, | velers iv Africa. 

thrown open before the Church. Broad entrances are proffered It is a work of enduring interest, not only for its extension of 
the Gospel of Christ. Will not black men who have so freely | our ki of African geography, its thrilling adventures, 
received, hasten to give the waters of life to the perishing millions ? | and its discoveries in the animal kingdom, but for its :evelation 
A call is to-day made upon you from your benighted brethren. | of the inner life of African society, and exposure of its darkness, 
superstition, and hopelessness. Never have we so realized the 
meaning of the Apostle Paul, when he speaks of heathens as 
“all their lifetime in bondage through fear of death,” as 
while, in this simple narrative, we bear the deep groans of the 
poor African, as he exclaims, “Chaillu, don't let me die; 
Chaillu, send some man to tell us the good news you have from 
God.” We admire the simplicity of the narrative, and by its 
minute details, are convinced of its truthfulness. 11 is a book to 
be recommended as a vivid exposure of Africa. 


the far interior, upon every wind that blows ; by the encourag- 
ing prospects before us; by all the promises of God—men and 
brethren, come over and help us—help “ Ethiopia to stretch 








forth her hands unto God.” 
——— HOPE FOR AFRICA. 
LIBERIA COLLEGE, Tas sermon by Rev, Edward Biyden, which we give in 0 
Monrovia, March 30th, 1861. | number of the Colonization Journal, presents a view of hoy 
Ix with a friend, we strolled the road | for Africa most encouraging, and makes a cogent appeal for 
after we the of the which we the settlements of Liberia. 
oul Wahoos eragea, oll eal te comic S 


Oar work in Africa is vindicating the sagaci'y of its founders, 
and the testimony of such men as Mr. Blyden and Mr. Crummell, 
who, after a residence of eight or teu years, speak with full un- 
derstanding, and declare its success so fully, may wel! encourage 
us to perseverance. We propose to publish a few hundred copies 
of this sermon in pamphlet form, which can be had for five cents 


SS eee 

Tur leader of abolition, William L. Garrison, of Boston, by 
delivered an address, July 21, to set forth his views 
present, and probable future of his movement, an 

















to the circumstances, and for beauty and convenience adds not | “i#cuss the wisdom of emigration to Hayti. 
a little to the reputation of the architect. We then constaed In his history of the past, he very naturally touches on the 
pod agphe ple be apelin Poo ye US Colonization Society, and his bitter hostility to it. He now re 
mestic and scholastic purposes ; the second, is constructed | gards Colonization as « missionary effort. He says : 
for the library, and the use of the families of two 115 8 enesiied the ~ oR 
the third, for students’ chambers ; and the fourth, or for the American Colonization Society, and continued to 
accommodation of domestics, The workmen were then on the | **#il it, until, thank God ! it was rendered powerless. 11 has 
third story, laboring assiduously to have the im such | resolved itself into a simple missionary effort, and there, 
~-— * veel ay Se ES ae one, I am content to leave it.” This, in connection with 
ed ae en Around ine seal, we Ded fing viow of the sity | bis careful denial that he is indifferent to evangelising Africa, and 
breezes as they came in from the sea. Toe tention a cn aaa strong efirmation thet, on the contrary, he longs to see the day 
tent ene cad Dew pemeat promises to be conducive of her Obristian enlightenment, might lead us to hopegpr even 
p tere SS st the sadn S > 1k Oe tna) tenes en ledienae eres cies betty in OY 
excitements we ” 
jest chem eavagh Or en chases A ele Beverley Sl ae erpraplire 
dent Roberts, more than any other , we are indebted for | *i “ Wits” and ™ interest, "and longing desire,” and the going 
the peeapest of basing o.quiegn. out to her of his heart, warmly and sympathizingly, have ever 
" led him to aid or encourage one of Mr, Grimes’ 
of Christians, or any other, to go to AI or to advocate a 
rived at Cape Paleses Ste Baplond, President Bensce wee | Brecical plan to effect the civilisation or the evangelization 
that be was with the Africa, or to say @ word of praise or encouragement about (! 
of the ike by wa iy | sounds aed peopl in bain or expen «word 
slaver oa " satisfaction at their success in exterminating (be slave trade alc 
been housed six bundred miles of the coast of Africa. Yet we have hi 
hy I vertion that his go forth warmly in relation to” 
eke chonaed ty the. thon "| work, and must try and believe him sincere, however ! 
* oth sd mach | concile his conduct with auch claims. 
in the course of to As to the past, Mr. Garrison seeks to justi’ 
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the Colonization Sosiety, ly reiterating & sents of charges as 
to the objects, motives, ans principles of thy Seclety, whieh, we 
believe, have no truth, ane are the disterpered fancies of prej- 


udice and fanatical hate. . 

That all these allegations putt justly be charged agalest 
individuals who, while 4 ely favorable to the colosising of 
the free colored _ were entirely at variance, as to their mo 
tives and hopes People Society aod its chief supparters, may 
be true.» « B0thing can be more monstrously unjust than to 
hel? any association in the world accountable for the indi- 
vidual opinions of persons who may advocate it, or even become 
its members. 

To us it bas been always and ever “increasingly clear, that 
the founders of Colonization had no desire to perpetuate or make 
secure and valuable slavery, but on the contrary, that Bushrod 
Washington, its first President, gave bonest expression of their 
hopes and desires, when, in his address at ite first Annual Meet- 
ing, in 1818, he said of the Society, “And should it lead, as we 
may fairly hope it will, to the slow but gradual abolition of 
slavery, it will wipe from our political institutions the only blot 
which stains them, and in palliation of which (blot) we shall 
not be at liberty to plead the excuse of moral necessity, until 
we shall have honestly exerted all the means which we possess 
for its extinction.” 

Nor, had the free people uf color been taught by those who 
had their confidence, as to the necessity and possibility of 
evangelizing and civilizing Africa, and thus getting vantage- 
ground on which to place the lever to lift up her enslaved 
children ; had they consented to go forward and lead the van of 
a great exodus from this land of bondage and oppression, do we 
have a lingering doubt that the hope and effort set forth 
by that venerable Chief Justice would have been realized, and 
by a gradual voluntary emancipation, slavery would have melted 
away. Alas! Mr. Garrison began his cry of “ instantaneous” 
instead of “gradual ;” he denied all rights of slaveholders, in- 
stead of doing as did England under the lead of ber Wilber- 
foree and Kuxton—offer a just compensation to them—and now 
we stand confronted with a bloody war, whose cost in money 
and losses will greatly exceed the sum which in 1880 would 
have insured universal emancipation. 

Lie may rejoice in the results of his ill-advised course, but 
so may we imagine a maniac rejoicing at the flames which con- 
sume the noble monuments of public charity in which he has 
had a shelter, and which, in his woreasoning spite, he has set on 
fire, What a fearful responsibility will rest upon him! only 
mitigated by the no less reprehensible conduct of Southern pro- 
slavery fanticism. 

Well for him, in this hour of national trial, that the conduct 
of his enemies has of late been so outrageous as to divert from 
him the public attention, and almost create a sympathy for his 
folly. 





RECOGNITION OF LIBERIA BY THE AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT. 

Tux Republic of Liberia is an offspring of our own Republic, 
by the conjoined eooperation of the United States Government 
and philanthropie citizens. 

The Colonization Society would never have attempted to form 
a settlement so distant and difficult, but from an assurance and 
the actual enjoyment of Governmental aid and protection. 

The change of views concerning slavery, from the days of 
l'resident Monroe to the present times, which have culminated 
in the attempt to overthrow our national Government, was early 
felt by the Society in the gradual withholding of protection from 
the Liberian settlements. 

As the settlements along the coast were extended by new pur- 
chases, and the revenue laws were enforced by the nascent 
Government, whose Executive still received his appointment from 
the American Colonization Society, questions of jurisdiction and 
of legal authority arose between Liberia and British and other 
traders, calling into view the basis of the Government of the 
colony. It soon became manifest that a sovereign and recog- 
nized authority must exist, and an earnest effort was made to 
induce the Government of the United States of America to make 
Liberia a recognized colony and dependency of the nation. This 
was found impossible; and as a last resort, notwithstanding the 
known weakness of the people as to numbers, wealth, and ex- 
perience, in 1846 preparations were made, and in 1847 com. 
pleted, for the colonists to claim the right of entire self-govern- 
ment, and to become a nation. 

The step was taken with much reluctance by the Society and 
the Liberian people, but from the necessity of their ciroumstances 
could not be avoided. Having set forth their declaration of 
rights by convention, formed a Constitution, and organized a 
Government, application for recognition and treaties was made 
through the Executive, and by Commissioners to the civilized 
world. la Europe, among governments whose commercial rights 
were most certainly to be restricted by this step, no hesitation 
was manifested, and treaties of mutusl good-will were readily 
formed. 

Not so in this country, Commissioners came to the United 
States in 1848, accompanied by the President himeelf, and with 
entire harmony an arrangement was made between the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society and the Republic, by which all questions 
of property and political rights were satisfactorily settled. 

With a view to obviate the chief objection which was openly 
made toa recognition of Liberia by our Government, the Com- 
mission for a chargé de affaires, or minister to represent Liberia 
at Washington, was given to an American citizen, who could 
without offence to prejudica move in any social circle. But it 
was unavailing, and to this day, after fourteen years of well ad- 
ministered independent Government, Liberia remains unrecog- 
nized at Washington. 

At the date of her independent organization, the Liberian sea- 
coast settlements were separated from each other by long inter- 
vale of territory, owned by native tribes, the purchase of which 
at once was seen to be essential to the unity and welfare of the 
Republic. Among some of these tribes, foreign traders had 
long possessed special commereial rights, which offered obstacles 
to the desired acquisition, But by the liberality of parties in the 
United States, and Mr, Samuel Gurney, of Eagland, more than 


land colony, now a portion of the Republic, the native title to all 


exported. 

In all this trade, Liberia, though 
and refused any treaty privileges, continued 
chants of the United States equal privileges to those granted to 


the most favored nations, who had granted special privileges and | merce has rapidly been developed. 







meer af Mr Orne, te 


British Commissioner. 


So eatlee 
uoprincipled Europeans and Orientals at Khartum, an oasy and 
profitable line"of trade, as thereafter no slaves could be brough‘ 


7 


of slave exportation, which was dictated to him 
treaties, Thus was cut off from many heartless and 


‘Tbe meeting recommended the reappointment of Consulates | to Khartum openly | aud there were many difficulties and dan 


and | of its inhabitants, would have been prevented. 
‘Twenty-six American vessels landed cargoes, in six months, in | Consulate, at that time, succeeded in 
Cuba, of which twenty-four had been seen by British cruizers at | time of the arrival of a slaver, and was so happy by the power of 


our Government, | Congo river, collecting cargoes, but they were shielded by the | bis jurisdiction, and by armed friends, as to set at liberty these 
to extend to mer-| American flag ' 


Wherever the slave-trade has been broken up, a lawful com- 


Mozambique, and at Monrovia, aud other points. It was | gers to the seoret slave-trade. 
affirmed thet if a Consul had been at Porto Novo, the bombard- | Khartum is filled with many smuggtings of slaves, which was 
ment and burning of that place, and slaughter of one thousand | well-known to the bribed officer. But nothing could be done 

Against it, except that Mr. Heughlin, the Manager of the Austrian 


Notwithstanding, the history of 


getting knowledge at one 


miserable and poor blacks. 
“Although the slave-trade never ceased to be carried on in 


The exports of Lagos alone, | secret, it was not legalized ; but that which proved even then a 


an honorable recognition to her, watil by our unequal laws, she| were in 1857, $1,300,000 ; and in 1860, nearly $2,000,000. | gain, now protected by the Turkish Government, prospers in full 


felt compelled to alter her poliey last year. 
This chaoge was brought about by the 


The exports of Loando, $1,200,000. 
of a mer-| Resolutions were passed to memorialize Government for more | the following fact : 


chant vessel in the port of New-York, in the summer of 1859, | stringent measures with Ouba, as urged by President Buchanan. 


under the Liberia flag. The owner, E. J. Roy, having emigrated 


The hope was expressed, that at a convenient time, efficient 


from Ohio to Liberia, and become a citizen of that Republic, | codperation might be obtained from our Government. 


after some years of successful industry, came to the United 


mam 





States with sufficient funds to purchase a vessel for himself, and | orvit. WAR IN YORUBA ABBEOKUTA THREATENED. 


with commendable patriotism, transferred its register to the 
Liberia flag. 
It was discovered that both on his cargu and the tonnage of 


By recent accounts from the of Abbeokuta, we learn 


that the civil war between the cities of Ijaye and Ibadan was still 


taging, and had disturbed the peaceful relations of the country 
his vessel, a emall differential and increased tax was laid at our] i, 4) directions. It was reported that the 


King of Dahomey 


custom-house, wader ap old law, because Liberia had no treaty | 4:1) threatened to attack Abbeokuta, and that the British author- 
with the United States. This was considered a hardship, and | ici¢g intended to send two hundred soldiers to aid in the defence 
efforts were made to have the case remedied, but without any | orinat city, This is an unfortunate circumstance for those of the 


success. As the Government and 
estly and perseveringly sought and 
a treaty, the fact that no treaty was formed was not deemed by 
them a just ground for such discrimination of taxes ; and the re- 
sult has been, not only that Liberia vessels now go to England to 
avoid the odious discrimination, but the Government of Liberia 
has enacted a law similar to that on our statute-books, which 
places American vessels and merchandise in their ports under 
the same disadvantage as those of Liberia suffer here. Thus 
our commerce is injured, a young and growing State alienated, 
for the lack of a small act of courtesy on our part toward a 
struggling people. 

The disadvantage to our own commercial interests, as well as 
unkindness to Liberia, are manifest by the facts alfeady stated. 
The injustice of our policy of non-recogaition is even more ap- 
parent in view of events of 1860 and 1861. During those 
years, over 4000 recaptured slaves taken on the high seas, were 
thrown on the hands of our Government. By law, the President 
was empowered to restore them to the coast of Africa, But 
the Government of the United States had no right to a foot of 
land in Africa, and had, by refusing to form a treaty with 
Liberia, excluded itself from any privilege of landing them. Even 
then, in disregard of national comity, of justice, of common 
courtesy toward Liberia, arran were made with the 
Executive Committee of the American Colonization Society, to 
have these recaptives landed in Liberia, thus throwing a burden 
and great danger on a young and growing nation, regardless of 
their views and feelings. 

This action of the Executive Committee was taken under a 
certain interpretation of the agreement of 1648, made between 
the Society and the Liberia Government, and contrary to an ex- 
press interpretation of the article referring to this matter, made 
a part of the act of ratification by the Senate of Liberia, and as 
a condition of the ratification. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors, called to con- 
sider this act, the interpretation of the article as set forth by the 
Liberia Senate was accepted and approved ; and consequently, 
hereafter no contract can be made for such landing of emigrants 
by the Executive Committee but as agents of the Liberia Govern- 
ment. 

We as a nation, therefore, by our policy of non-recognition 
of Liberia, are driven to the necessity of acting by indirection, or 
by the strong arm of force. 

The above brief recital lays the basis of the following infer- 
ences: First, That our interests and our honor demand a 
change of policy. Second, That as our future policy as to the 
slave-trade is to be one of more earvest repression, there is im- 
perative need of a treaty with Liberia, fully settling all questions 
as to the reception, care, and final disposal of recaptives in Liberia. 
Third, Seouring to our commerce and granting to Liberia the 
privileges of the most favored nations. 

Why should not the present administration of the United 
States Government distinguish itself by a liberal and just policy 
toward Liberia? We can see no reason to justify hesitation or 
delay, while every motive of justice and interest combine to 
favor such a course. . 





of Liberia bad earn-| jored 
waited for twelve years to get Yoruba. We would advise them, while hostilities are thus rag- 


people who have looked forward to a future howe in 


ing there, to turn their attention to their own Republic of Liberia, 
and by settling on the bigh lands of Bassa county, aid in devel- 
oping the rich resources of that Obristian and civilized region. 
Government, religion, laws, schools, academies, literature, art, 
science, commerce, and the English language, all offer to them at- 
tractions which are vot found elsewhere in Africa. Ootton cul- 
ture has been commenced in Liberia, and with sugar, palm-oil, 
indigo, coffee, ginger, and valuable spices and drugs, they may 
soon acquire competence under a friendly flag of their own. 
T. B. 


EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES OF LIBERIA. 
NORTH-WESTERN BOUNDARY OF LIBERIA. 
Tunwer’s Peningula, a few miles north of Lat. 7°, east of 
Sherbro Island. It was purchased by President Roberts, of the 
native kings or headmen, by treaty, between the Ist and 10th of 


May, 1850. 
Pedro Blanco’s slave-barracoon was at the mouth of the Galli- 


nas river, Lat. 7%, By request of President Roberts, it was broken 
up by an English frigate, in 1849. 


SOUTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY OF LIBERIA, 





bloom, aod yields the most pisonous fruits, as will be seen by 


“Said Pasha, who, as you know, is a great friend of soldiers, is 
pot afraid, not only to sacrifice plenty of money, and to be crue! 
and inhuman, but even to violate the treaties concluded with 
other powers, to indulge his love of soldiers. Said Pasha (and 
you may announce it to the entire world as a truth) has ordered 
& certain Scheikh Achmed from this place, to catch for him 
five hundred sound, strong, and well-built negroes. He pays for 
every man 700 Egyptian piasters ($36), and would employ 
them fer soldiers. 

“ Scheikh Achmed,very well known here, accepted this proposal 
with pleasure, but was not prudent enough to keep the secret 
that he was in possession of such an order from the Egyptian 
Government. As soon as a Government allows such things, no 
person here wails a moment to begin anew this profitable busi- 
ness ; and the slave-traders reckoned very justly, that what was 
aliuwable to Scheikh Achmed, for the benefit of the Egyptian 
Government, was allowable for them. Very soon a sma’! fleet 
was put under sail, which, as their owners declared, was titted 
out for the purchase of ivory. Every ship had its particular 
owner, who took a wekil (substitute) on board, who is accus- 
tomed, with his well-armed berberioers, to the hunting of men. 

“Toe order of Said Pasha for five hundred strong negroes 
will deprive the Sudan districts, reckoning all! in all, of ten thou. 
sand lives. | will not mention the damage caused to the bonest 
trader, as it will be impossible to merchants and explorers to visii 
the White Nile, so long as the huoting of men continues, and even 
many years after. Now, on the White Nile are repeated those 
robberies, of which the horrible scenes cannot be described ; and 


if some one should attempt a description, it would never be be. 
lieved. 


* Lots of slaves were landed and transported away, so that it 


who represented several Consulates, at the same time, remons- 
trated against it repeatedly, by word, and by writing to the Mu 
derie (Government), but received either no answer or only evasive 


San Pedro river, Long. about 6? 40’ west. The territory of | and frivolous answers ; and meanwhile, the Government did no- 


this point was purchased of the kings or headmen, by Governor 
Russwurm, by treaty at Basea (King George's Town), 23d and 
24th February, 1846. 

The Banana Islands, Lat. 7° 40’, and Plantain Islands, Lat, 
7° 25/, are voleanic rocks, like the Cape Verd Telands, nearly 
1000 feet high. 

DISTANCES. 


Sierra Leone to Gallinas river, 


To Cape Mount, 
To Monrovia, 


Monrovia to Bassa Cove, . 


To Binoe, . ; 
To Cape Palmas, 


170 


250 
420 
70 


Miles. 
100 

26 

» @ 
70 

90 

00 


rv 
Cape Palmas to San Pedro river, 


. Ee me 
Translated for the New-York Colonization Journal, from the New-Yorker State 
Zeitung. 

RENEWAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE 
RIVER NILE. 
A.exanpnris, Eorrr, end of May, 1861, 
Ware the West is quarreling with tongue and pen, finally 
to decide the so long suspended and unhappy question, whether 
those men who differ from us only by the black color, and to 
whom this unhappy color bas placed on their brow the borrible 
curse, “slave,” till to the third and fourth generation, are really 
only higher-endowed beasts, in which it may be allowed to carry 
on a shameless trade ; or whether the white nobility may admit 
them into their society, and grant to them as men to enjoy the 
rights of men—a semi-sovereign ruler of the Kast bas ventured to 
break the treaties concluded with the European great powers oun- 





Junw 18th, Mr, Milnor Gibson admitted that the ship Night- | cernigg the slave-trade. 
ingale cleared from Liverpool for St. Thomas. Our readers} Said Pasha, Vice-King of Egypt, proclaims formally ia the 
will recollect that this ship was captured near Congo river, with | Sudan, the renewal of the slave-trade. He issued orders for the 
nine hundred and sixty slaves on board, of whom one hundred | purchase of five hundred blacks for his life-guard, and of course 
and sixty died on the voyage to Liberia, and eight hundred were | introduced thereby anew this cursed trade in men. The foliow- 


landed af Monrovia. 


ing reports reached us from a reliable source, from Kbartum ; and 


At the 36th annual meeting of the Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s} we communicate it by extract. A friend of ours wrote to us 


Friend Society, it was reported that £10 had been 
to schools among the Mendi people, on the north-western bound- 


from the region which is the home of the poor blacks : 


“ You besought me at any time to send, for your paper, some 


ary of Liberia. The Rev. E. Hewet, from Mount Carey, Jamaica, | notions about the state of this place. 1 hasten the more readily 
was present, and spoke hopefully of the condition of the island,| to comply with your request, as it is very desirable to me that 
and of the moral and religious standard of its population, con- | the state of affairs in this place may be made known in German 
trasting their general sobriety with the drunkenness in England. | papers as they exist in reality, and not as they are dreamed about 
He denied that the freed negroes were idle, as in Jamaica they | abroad. Firstly, 1 take an account of an event, which is strictly | men and women, which are of no use to them ; after which, | 


held property to the value of $10,000,000. 
A Commission for j 


in the Kingston Hospital, Jamaica, bad found glaring defects | was 


thing against the outrages of its subjects. Scheikh Achmed be 
came so insolent, that he was not ashamed 


“I will now try to give you a picture of the manner aod means 
how the slave-traders acquire the human (lesb. 

“ All barges which go up to the river, of which the sources are 
still now unknoWa, are abundantly provided with exchange 
goods, consisting of great bluish white glass pearis (called pigeon 
eggs) ; hardwares, as spear points, knives, scizzors, sword-blades | 


These goods many of them exchange in an honest manner with 
the negroes on the White Nile, for gold and ivory. Others pro- 
ceed to the Bagara, a great Arabian warlike tribe, which is ex- 
tended far over Kordofan, and is always in war with the negroes, 
and with these Arabs they exchange goods for slaves ; this is 
the least cruel manner and mode of getting negro slaves. Some 
of the merchants, eager to save even the small cost of exchange 
goods, go to war on their own risk, which costs a little for pow. 
der, but much blood, and nothing in the way of cruelty is com- 
parable with it. The hunters of shaves are born hangmen, with 
the nature of a tiger. 

“ The negroes, smart enough vot to embark in an open fight 
against the feared European guns, do not come now in these 
times in the reach of the barges ; and the slave-traders are con 
pelled to take recourse to deceit. They lay inetanc 
with friendly gestures, trifling things on the and retin 
the curious blacks come near, and are captured by surpr: 
Whe will defend himself is shot, and the rest are taken as 
ere. On such occasions, the slave-traders from time 
time the pleasure of cutting off bands, ears, and noses, from ¢ 


the consequence of the miserable state of this place, and about | pieces of flesh are hanged on their necks, and they are sen’ 
of various abuses| which my report will turn. The Austrian Consul, Dr. Ratterer, | their villages, with the command to tell their brethren that | 


compelled to leave Kbartum, because he wag in perpetual | should take care not to defend themselves, if 
and most awful disclosures of immorality, and it was in vain that | danger of his life. Slave-traders of this place threatened to kil! | benefit to be brought to Khartum. Another 


would g 


Se Gamgese ont SES Geen Sal % smother the investiga-| this energetic zealot against one of the most profitable businesses, Siatielly coteethon, oth sapien conenich erie ¢ 


will this year raise a crop of 7000 bales, or 2,800,000 Ibs. 


Tt was stated that 


\edro river, on the Gulf of Guinea, a distance, following the cur-| for that market. 


. wherever they could meet him. Ratterer could only pass 
The commerce of Hayti with Karope and the United States is | the streets at the latest hours, armed with a revolver ; but 


of the annual value of $10,000,000. It is calewlated that Hayti| convinced that this caution could not protect him against assassin- | nothing, take off their arms, and are 


like assaults, he resolved to leave Kbartum by a Nile 
tweoty five thousand dollars were subscribed as a special fund for} On the 15th of June, a meeting was held in London, presided | for Cairo, secretly. To be well understood in my report, I 
these purchases; and by the winter of 1850, including the Mary-| over by Lord on the subject of the Cuba siave-trade. | turn to past times. You remember, without doubt, that about 
had entirely stopped the trade, though | years ago, the Governor-General of Egypt traveled to 
the coast of Africa, from Turner's peninsula, near Sherbro, to San | for a long time 60,000 slaves were annually shipped from Africa|to conclude with Theodosius the First, of Hebesch, 


neighborhood concerns. At that time, Said Pashs 


bark, 
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and to invite to eat the negroes looking at them from 


As soon as the hospitality secures their confidence 
weize: 
ported. Of villages surprised at night time, and amb 
which are very see ae te wwe be 
“ Beyond this, the robbers steal from the p: 
and kill it in pure maticiousness, if they can 
use of them. , 
“ How can it otherwise be thao that by this, 


“ 











get at the end to be a tiger? 

* "Lbey retire from the river to the interior, and drive away our 
toussionaries ; and no honest merchant dares venture to visit cer- 
‘ain districts where slave-traders have lived before. The negroes 
bave observed that a gun, shot off, is of no more value than a 
club, and that they can shoot with their poisoned arrows quicker 
than the Europeans with their guoe. The result of thie reflection 
was, that not long ago, an ambush to which the robbers had taken 
stolen cattle, and where they were calmly asleep, was at night- 
\ime surprised by the negroes. The slaughter was horrible. The 
revolvers of the attacked proved useless in the darkness, during 
which, the knives of the negroes worked in a terrible manner 
One hundred and twenty persons were killed on the spot, and 
perhaps not one of the attacked would have made his eseape to 
the ships, if the negroes bad not drawn their attention more to 
their cattle shyed by the firing, and crying, than to their vengeance. 

* Dreadful things have been told about the herring-like pack- 
ing of the negro slaves in European vessels, but it cannot be 
worse than in the Nile barges. The poor captives, of whom are 
taken on board as many as possible, get just as much room 
to sit down as so many monkeys. They can neither move nor 
stretch out; and suffer this torture during the whole voyage, 
which lasts sometimes several weeks. Their food consisis of raw 
durrah (a kind of maize) and water; bread they never get, 
There they sit, in the hot sun, naked, cooled by the night dew, 
and in their own excrements. Many of them get the small pox, 
are exposed on the shore to be devoured by wild beasts, or 
thrown in the Nile, where the crocodiles soon come to their 
relief. The young girls and women are subject, before the eyes 
of their parents and husbands, either of good-will or by force, to 
the brutal appetites of their kidnappers. Hear, ye human race, 
in few words, one of the many dreadful tales of a slave family, 
and tremble with rage and shame ; and how here, where no Chriat- 
ian ruler governs, rights are violated. ; 

“A young female negress yet almost a child, had fled for 
refuge to me, and told me the following tale : 

“' Our village was surprised at night-time ; my father, defend. 
ing ue, wasshot to death. As we—my mother, a baby, my sister, 
and myself— were brought to the ship, my little brother cried in 
the arms of my mother ; one of the barbarians caught him, with- 
out a word, and threw him overboard. As my mother com- 
plained about it, he took a pistol from his belt, and killed her. 
\ younger one must take her place near us. As we were unwill- 
ing to be violated by the murderers of our parents, we were 
burat with hot iron under the soles of our feet, till we conceded. 
My sister got insane, and LT escaped.’ You may believe me, the 
girl told no lies; such things we hear here every day. Ratterer 
has done the most possible, but it was without any success. 
Every day slaves arrive here, Ratterer was at last disliked to 
such a degree, that those Turkish subjects were imprisoned and 
put to trial, who ventured to hold communication with the hated 
friead of slaves. Therefore he was compelled to leave this place 
so suddenly. The sole and safest remedy to give a death-stroke 
to the slave-trade in the south Nile region, is, to establish at 
Heli Kaka a military camp of at least two hundred well-armed 
men, who must have got the strictest order to call on every ship, 
to search it, to set free the slaves, and to send the entire crew as 
prisoners to Khartam, or to kill them on the least resistance. If 
Said Pasha is in need of soldiers, it would be much cheaper to 
vend there & recruiting ship, the crew of which must be strongly 
guarded. The recruiting ship could be at the same time a kind 
of river police, to suppress, by and by, the slave-trade.” 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
TWO DAYS IN MONROVIA. 
Saw? Pavut ps Loanvo, Arrica, April 14th, 1861. 


Own the 30th of December, 1860, we saw for the first time 
land in the vieinity of Monrovia. Land is always, after a long 
vea voyage, & pleasant sight. All on board were gratified to ap 
proach the high hills which look over the neighborhood of the 
capital of Liberia, The temperature of the atmosphere, at the 
time, was intensely hot, and the sun’s rays piercing; but the 
appearance of green foliage, of inhabitants and babitetions, was 
more than a compensation for these inconveniences, Strangers 
vannot svely remain in Monrovia during the night, and it is said 
that a sojoura on shore a few hours after sunset, will probably 
bring on an attack of the fever of the coast. All the new comers 
sent out by the Colonization Society, are, on their arrival, imme- 
diately carried inte the interior, where ‘he climate is more health- 
ful, and for a certain time are supported—if sick, taken care of — 
at the expiration of which period they are sent off tu shift for 
themselves. With the knowledge of these facts, and as our 
ship lay some distance in the offing, and remained there but four 
days, the information obtained is of course scanty. Such obser- 
vations as were made during that short visit, and under such 
circumstances, are at your service. 

And first, it may be well to state that probably no attempt at 
colonization was ever made under more difficulties, and it is sur- 
prising that instead of being a success, as it undoubtedly is, that 
the settlement of this colony on this coast was not, in its very 
inception, an entire failure. How much is due to the exergy, 
courage, and perseverance of the first sgents of the Colonization 
Society! It should not be forgotten that many of those who 
formed the early population of Liberia were manumitted slaves, 
and therefore not the best personnel for the first settlement of 
a country. They had to contend for a foothold against a cruel 
and savage aboriginal people ; the climate is one to which they 
were entirely unaccustomed ; and this, to one who has experi- 
enced it, will be considered no trifle. In addition to its over- 
powering heat, it is and was to strangers sickly ; for with few 
exceptions, all who come here to live, must undergo an attack 
f fever, which, though not dangerous, i tates one from 
labor for » time. A very great difficulty which the settlers 
abored under, and which still exists, is that they bad pot, nor 
wave the Liberians now, beasts of burden. The horse will not 
ive here, perhaps—though of this I am not certain—in conse- 
juence of the destructive bite of the Tsese fly, which Dr. Livi 
tone describes as existing in South Africa. And horned 
‘ave degenerated so much, thet these now in the country are 

ot larger than a full-grown sheep, and therefore are too light 
r of draught. Another difficulty, though it 
slmont all i, - B- was the Leastag of 

vegetation hereabouts is very dense, and it grows w 

.y ; aud, therefore, there was not ooly great labor 

g¢ the land, but also trouble in preventing 

plants as in with cultivation. All 

others have been surmounted ; 
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ignorant, he returned home, be some time, and | Monrovia. well edited and neatly printed, are | tain 
pd sh He beet ale aT nero casted 
the reception of captured by of meer peal oll Bee: Wig seep In [8 Mr. ~ but 
the United States, in slavers, The latter say that they enjoy ema Se eee ae a Bar OF Sing \0 with the ieee 
good health, though their ance would pot lead one to sup- | grow In the streets, save on the sidewalke, Ugo Benson j the Me ne ro mee 
pose such to be the case, Mrs. S., however, attributes her | desolate pony ee we in 1841, and was Dourch, was in 1843, In 1842 
coomptice Sone the fever to the ofanay of quising, of gilsn cho few dissatisfied with condition. was made a member of od 2 deacon il, and in 1648 
takes three grains every morn ee ee Oe ne tne on Gee ca * was Judge of the Cou ¢ pero iene, Foom 
pe Gor 0 bens Gite hes Ge vetaeiy Be Gitte, ead 06 Web Goat the for them; they here lived under their own the Presidency, he was advanced se" 
Era a on oft dag on a ee ae Aa the ous mer than companion a | the Hepat May, 1088," In the RE SO 
ing oar stay in Monrovia, f spent a two oa conduct bas been honorable to himself and a 
shore, and if must be confessed that the information acquired of | Doubtless, this is the country for the freo blacks of to bile mece. ance of pole 
this country before seeing it, was almost entirely erroneous, 1 | States, and especially the country for their children. Ia Stephen A. Bensou, we see aman who, by his own hone. 
was to meet a people who were fast the civiliza- | states the contrary, is either very ignorant of the able exertions, has raised bimself from a of poverty, 
tion their fathers, and even they themselves, truthful in stating them. In either case, he does much ape dads IT ay Ch eminence among 
here; but a short time removed all such ideas, and I was those most interested in the results of his assertions. his countrymen. No human so few advantages 
convinced I had been led into error. A few visits that to be the chief aim of those who the aud surrounded cen an ever obtained 
the inhabitants are not only advanced in civilization, but also are we bel way A , unfortunatly tia omient tans weal and eo bene- 
considerably advanced in refinement. efforts have been but too successful in cases. ficial to others. ali the education which Mr. Benson pos. 
I will endeavor to desoribe a few of these visits, Our party ene sesscs, he is indebted solely to the institutions of Liberia. fie 
first called on President Benson, who is a very black man, but RMIGRATION TO HAYTI vs. LIBERIA. to be remembered, likewise, that his advancement, unlike that of 
dignified and well suited for the place which he oc- A ransenarn from the Nasional says, “Tt ig | ™MBY Statesmen of another Republic, was not effected, in the 
cupies, well posted in affairs at home, and also well informed of ra wal ey | TT of the | est degree, by any arts of the demagogue, or by humoring the 
matters on in foreign parte. General Lewis, who is some cee Peg nm! r or a " weak nesses or to the corrupt ot the mulutude. 
A myy Tong tinse filed bie st post with ability. | Wish, t0 emigrate to Hayti,” a gio, yh teed pape eo dae. 
maa, & preses y. and his services were too continued and (oo - 
Ble bo Searctary of Susts. Aer thie visi whice wes 0 long ond Bm). seem we) Same Row Gi, Deming, neo Sut Ol tally Ppnet by & grateful and appre 
interesting one, we called on Ex-Dresident Roberts, who is iene }*- Mere, Rect “bos tone aan dative pultio. That these virtues did mt in the midst of 
less the great man of the country ; and as he is well kaown | soon! population who go of the ieland ® whose own hearis were of reflecting them, 
throughout the United States, it is unnecessary to say any thing ean ad Renn —\— wk, Gethars tine and services were not bestowed where they were unde. 
further, than that he is a very agreeable man, whose convers® | int Bench of about one-third), ie about in | Served, was testified by the action of Mr. Benson's in 
tion, without being in the slightest degree ostentatious, convinces war ageinst the engsging ene Be Se eeeeen > Ge Sean most 
one of his great intelligence, He i» Consul for her British Liberia fe, by far the most for our | “avestionable mark of which « free and independ- 
, Queen Vitoria, and aleo for Belgium cdered papeaien, ht ctn Gaull ola lede aie ent people can give to the man whom they delight to loner. 
ng to enter into conversation with one of the people, government, where all the officers are chosen by the He has discharged the duties of bis position, not ouly with pru- 
he invited us to visit his house with him He conducted us to | foo" governmen with all the i, ccbepiog’ © prutatbls dence and judgment, but with the most untiring zeal and con- 
a very comfortable mansion, well fitted with furniture and other pod the enjoy the most entire civil and scientious probity. Though, as we have seen by various passages 
conveniences, We had a conversation with our host, who rel ii while ie Hapa the Catholi ie the in his carly history, a courage not to be shaken by any greatness 
informed us that he was born a slave in Missi ; that hie} 4 a) eS ae SS See een) ge Smeencane of Sages Nave ane of tho peincignl ote of Me. 
father purchased himself and family, and removed to Liberia)». : = Benson's character, has always been strictly pacific. 
with them ; that he lived with his father till he was twenty-four ‘And Liberia hes been settled almost entire! emigrants He has aspired to the part of a peacemaker, as one of the most 
edly, “that the whole of Africa was before him, that in this 7 ense (ach Shameshenn of heme, ache Grameen stant effort to quiet the rage of faction, and to soothe the aaimos- 
colony was a in which everybody tto work, that he ances; while at Hayti, the woald feel thesaaheas soqeaiat op Seats Been Sang people of Liberia, He has 
was now (then) master of bis and , and that he and in a foreign nation y among strangers, all bis ability to compose the disagreement among 
(the old man) did not intend to su him an ” “The There is reston to hope that the means place the northern tribes, and in pe oy has done much to pre- 
old man acted in this way for my benefit, and for that of the ool-| .. 440 af the President, wna be te casiot Pernt, | Yeut the effusion of human blood. 1n,short, the policy of his ad. 
ony, too,” said our bost ; “and afier that, T had to go, and in five | ion 16 Liber — Ns this country, and | ministration is founded on the purest principles of Christianity ; 
years I had not made twenty-five cents over my support, and a i clon on tnananeinaiadl preference to and this policy has become incorporated with the very 
very bad support at that ; after that, however, success came, and other country.—Euchange Paper any of the Republic, so that Liberia has always enjoyed that greatest 
by perseverance and hard work I have got along.” I found out, wy . of earthly blessings—a truly Christian Government. 
ie house, hy. Ne og dy - Treasurer 
¢ State, and was much s to that he could not} sxETOH OF THE LIFE OF PRESIDENT BENSON, 
read nor write, yet that he has never made a mistake in bis ac- : For Linenta.—The brig Justina Bandell will sail from this 
counts with the Government ; and Mr. Seyes stated that often penn tebnemrtateoumrenrenerared: pet a Sak ONS the west coast of Africa, under 
he had business transactions with him in which are mingled com-| Att who are acquainted with the and character of | the auspices of the Colonization Society. Thus far but one per- 
icated accounts, that his estimates were always correct, and that A. the second President of well know beds mi La ke ye out full of freight, 
was never at fault. what estimation is due to the set forth in the consisting of a general cargo.— 
From his conversation, my companion and epuall cupped extracts, To others who have no knowledge of the virtues Baltimore Sun, Saturday, 22, 1861 
ty f= - mame, by col, olen beret, eat of Oh ceaciens Gan, Ge Glaeay sketch = eiadine me 
ate aD en in words | ma —y yh —A compan a capital ,000, has been established 
which would not have been expected from an illiterate person. Stephen len Benson is a native of Cambridge, Dorchester ot Galen Gel GS eanchate of Gpoedting endian, 
He is in very good circumstances, and is very much respected, | county, Maryland. THis parents were free colored of : 
lo the street one day, the second of our visit, some one moral character, but without any advantages of fortune to 
sated ont Gop 9 beeen yas lnsialian Ao cline tate Go bees, oper ~L children to Shae te all ties DIED. 
t was Colonel Yates, who was then the candidate wor aay second son, was . CLARK a4 the of Le March 28th, Mrs, OnaaLorre 
the Presidency for the following term. Unlike most candidates | In the year 182 ery x en, Be yw ny Lege pe GLAM, aged Years "be waa ora in owport, HT, au oagrtad to Liborie 
for office that we had before met with, he seemed to care bat little | Liberia, took passage at Baltimore in the brig Strong, and — 
for the result of the elestion, he denied himeelf the right | 4t his Foe ee ay Pye eee ew ade Fg 
of refusing the office, if selected. he Colonel was busy in pre- | compan by hisfamily. At the time of his the cape which TREASURER’S REPORT FOR JULY, 1868. 
tion, of which he ia the treasurer ; but laid asi en the colonists of America for about four months. The town then Cee eeerrcorereorcccesseeneorecoceeeres edo 08 
and entertained us in a very unassuming manner for some time, | consisted of a few thatched houses or huts, which were sur- | Hackensack —hev. Mr. Ammerman......0 0000 tw 
He is now, and always has been since his arrival, one of the | rounded by a dense forest. Some of the neighboring chiefs were 
most useful men in Liberia. My com , who had been on | encouraged by the defenceless condition of the infant colony, to ts 
this coast twenty years ago, recognized him as an old acquaint- make an attack on the settlement ; some of the inhabitants tere ioe tees cornea ets seb Nee 0 
ance whom he*had met at Cape Palmas, at which time the | slaughtered; others were meee Gate oe enene Go Site se 
Colonel held a high in the confidence of that brave and | were Stephen A. Benson, and of bis brothers and sisters.| |=“ Brick burch, 0.6. Presbyterian... .'’ 
good man, Governor Buchanan, who ruled bere in the carly days | Stephen, =peSe at that time, bravely resisted his Aedes re tener enamge at 
of the colony. Attached to the house of Mr, Yates, is a fine | captors, However, he and six other children were carried off,| Flatands— “ Rov. MT. M. Davie 1B 0 
garden, in which, among other trees, are growing, in tropical lux- $e Statng? © pteee oS Go Pies which is now called Kroo per Bev. were: SD 
uriance, coffee, cocoa, bananas, plantains, avocata pear, mango, | Town, to which the io party iy ll Repost or Rev. H. Commmux rom Juur. ($165 81.) 
plum, ete. Among some of the humbler plants was observed| [n the defence of the Mr. ‘s father, 
some mint. We asked the Colonel if he used that, pointing to | was badly wounded, and his eldest son, Joseph, was shot dead 
it. “Every morning,” said he. If be has been a long time | by his side, The distress of the father may be imagined, when 
from Maryland, he has not lost the taste for mint julips, | it ie considered that his five othe 
He showed us several Congo children, which, had been captured | lost to him, with very lite hope 
by one of our cruisers in a slaver. Tey were cheerful, well | stroyed, and all his movable 
dressed, and some of them had lewned the alphabet. Toe | Svephen remained in captivity 
Colonel devotes an hour or two to their imstruction every day, | With unexpected kindness by 
Certainly their condition is an improvement on that of their | with hie brothers and sisters, 
countrymen at the mouth of the . On taking our leave, | successful 
be told us, in good-humored irony, “that he hoped that we would| During the next two years, 
not send to Liberia more than five thousand captured Africans a | 40d enclosing a piece of 
year”—supposing that such a number could hardly be captured | house, weather-boarded and 


by our naval vessels. 

Our object in describing these visits is to give an insight, as 
far as circumstances will allow, into the social condition of the 
Liberians. It may be said with truth, that their mode of enter- 
taining and style of conversation docs not differ very much— 
not as much as may be su —from that of civilized 
of a different color ; and in wy opinion the condition of th 
ple is too bighly civilized to allow them to fall back into bar! 
om, = » not will they not fall back into barbariem, 






























but they will extend civilization the aborigines who live | portunity offered him for SEWING-MACHINES, 
in their neighborhood. Already are the savages impressed with | sionally, however, he was PRAISE I$ SUPERFLUOUS. 
respect for As an evidence of this, whilst our ship lay off Sealed etek Sores Castine « 178 SUPREMACY 18 ESTABLISHED | 
the town of Mosrovia, a large deputation of the natives, scoom. looked with tierce on THE GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE. 
panied by their King Mareaeee (whe fe the oo Se Bap ee Te cus case mm ene wens! , 
swain, one of the first and most faithful friends colon w carried desire  stiteh uarivalled for 
ued come at the ender of President Benson, who wished to have slave-traders, On one of those "Tun Machina Pie Sy 
a “ talk” with him, in uence of some troubles that the | senior was much endangered by own wok, is Tae, rane ata quione 
tstho had enanes to Lhestany Se Gh enees ; end Ss ta any who surroundéd his house, Es gma camiy wndora sd 
Gaoened Sst Cem payee ak 6 ote Meese eee rians | him, bad it not been for the 
and their Government. By the way, this tnbe is Mohammedan, | @ boy of thirteen, who had 7” THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITOH. 
and many of those whom we Lad portions of the Koran in | two yonm ane had coneeived 1 ts importa to make any improvement ou the latter, and all other machines be 
their They were, of the savages thet I over caw, | patren. hile the enemy were "s . fo = 
the in appearance. With them was a band of musio. | Mr. Benson succeeded in THE UNRIVALLED GROVER & BAKER 4 
The performance of their musicians, and the tones of their instru. | corps of volunteers (among whom cpa ae cont ft el roused hy, = FIR IN WIRE 
ments were superior to those in use oe ea. sent, to protect the place and to make ie i 
Another very large tribe in the neighborhood are the Kroo- | Stephen A. Benson was one of a party ff, We Fe 15, soe 
men, who are very much improved by their propinquity to the | just related) to Fishtown for the purpose Mew-You. 16 sree 
Monroviaos. They are very intelligent negroes, bard workers, | called Gramo and Black Will, hoonng Sy Ripe Bano tr ane 
and therefore very useful. All men-of-war—Englisb, French, | the slave-trade. This increased Four street 
and Americans—eall here for the of pettus ene et and Mr. Benson, who understood (SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. as 
them for the cruise, or during stay on coast, as they | heard Gramo and his followers 
ean stand the climate of Africa. Cayce Gaal oie Ger bass = hae tees Sopp eupeioan TO LIBERIA. 
oS ol PE ae eke Lien. elem eto, end be 
are ic, remar ven', on 
with 0 will’end enuat cherfally. , ’ Sind te Games tae OF ee ee Soe eee 
For some time past, the sugar-cane has been cultivated in| them.” After this, a nicnce, aaile from Baltimore for all the ports of Liberia. Cabin passage, $100 ; steor 
Liberia, but as the machinery for the preparation of sugar could | settlers and the natives, during whieh Mr. Benson passed age passage, 90 ; freight 80 cents per foot 
not be procured, molasses was till recently the only product of | of the time at Bassa, 9s Da. Jaume Hat, of Baltimore, agent of the vessel, will attend to any applications 
the cane that could be exported. But now, boilers, crushers, | tion Society of Pennsylvania for passage or freight. ° 
ete., have been introduced, and has become quite an arti. | Colonial Storekeeper. Any emigrant from the (ate of New-York desiring iufurmation or aid way apply te 
cle of export. Coffee grows , and bears in abundance, | took the inhabitants person or by letter Beoretary of the New-York State 
being of the best Cocoa grows, without much | bureing them Bible House New-York. 
culture, so that Sh Saeciats ois can te experted be was the dwelling sarnpeem 
re a oe paar any ¥. 
Ths Mathedlbi, Repti, nad Hplacopalians have churches in! te pce of Sot 6 6 Cag CA S GE ed ee © 
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